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Tue Indians of North America, a bold, active, and 
intelligent race, present perhaps the most remarkable 
examples of the intenseness of the passion for drinking 
ardent spirits. Living, as all uncivilized people do, in 
a perpetual struggle to supply the commonest wants of 
life, and enabled to purchase a few only of the necessary 
products of civilization by their traffic as hunters, they 
not unfrequently sacrifice the skins they have secured 
by weeks of incessant labour for a keg or two of rum, 
presented to them by artful traders. In a book before 
us, which describes the adventures of a white man, 
John Tanner, who lived for thirty years amongst these 
‘Indians, we find some singular passages descriptive of 
the mad desire for ardent spirits in which himself and 
his companions indulged. Our readers will not be 
displeased with a few extracts from this curious book. 

The first instance which he gives of Indian drunken- 
ness is’that of the woman who adopted him as her son. 
She was a person of vigorous mind, and of great autho- 
rity amongst her tribe :—‘* The old woman,” he says, 
“being much dissatisfied at the conduct of her son, 
the disappointment of her hopes of returning to Lake 
Huron, and other misfortunes, began to drink. In the 
course of a single day she sold 120 beaver-skins, with 
a large quantity of buffalo-robes, dressed and smoked 
skins, and other articles, for rum. It was her habit, 
whenever she drank, to make drunk all the Indians 
about her, at least as far as her means would extend. 
Of all our large load of peltries, the product of so many 
days of toil, of so many long and difficult journeys, 
one blanket and three kegs of rum only remained, 
besides the poor and almost worn-out clothing on our 
bodies.” 

The next passage which we shall give is descriptive 
of his own folly. The love of rum made the old 
woman sacrifice her property with a fatal recklessness. 
The same love made one of her tribe a thief, despised 
by all, for the Indians have a great respect for property. 

“T had been drinking something, and was not 
entirely sober. I put on the chief’s coat and ornaments, 
and taking the keg on my shoulder, carried it home to 
our lodge, placed it on one end, and knocked out the 
head with an axe. ‘I am not,’ said I, ‘ one of those 
chiefs who draw liquor out of a small hole in a cask ; 
let all those who are thirsty come and drink ;’ but I 
took the precaution to hide away a small kegfull, and 
some in a kettle, probably in all three gallons; the old 
woman then came in with three kettles, and in about 
five minutes the keg was emptied. This was the 
second time I had joined the Indians in drinking; and 
now I was guilty of much greater excess than before. 
I visited my keg frequently, and remained intoxicated 
two days. * * * It was late at night, but the noise of 
drunkenness was heard in every part of the camp, and 
I and my companion started out to go and drink wher- 
ever we could find any to give us liquor. As, how- 
ever, we were not excessively drunk, we were careful to 
hide away the kettle which contained our whiskey in 
the back part of the lodge, covering it, as we thought 
effectually, from the view of any that might come in. 
After an excursion of some hours we returned. The 
woman (whom they had left at their departure) was 
still lying by the fire, insensible ‘as before; but with 
her dress stripped of its profusion of silver ornaments ; 
and when we went for our kettle of rum, it was not to 
be found. * * * Having fixed the theft upon an 
Ojibbeway, Waw-zhe-kwaw-muish-koon went and re- 
covered the ornaments of his wife’s dress. This 
Ojibbeway was a man of considerable pretensions, 
wishing to be reckoned a chief; but this unfortunate 
attempt at theft injured his standing in the estiniation 
of the people. The affair was long remembered, and 
he was ever after mentioned with contempt.” 

The same fatal passion, in the next instance we find, 
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nearly leads one of its victims to commit a murder :—~ 
* Among the presents I had received from the American 
tradey was a small keg containing sixteen quarts of strong 
rum, which I had brought thus far on my back. Wa- 
me-gon-a-biew and the other Indians had often begged 
me for a taste of it, which I had constantly refused ; 
telling them, the old men, and the chiefs, and all, 
should taste it together when we reached home. But 
now they took an opportunity, when I was absen to 
lock at my traps, to open it; and when I returned I 
found them all drunk, and quarrelling with each other. 
I was aware of our dangerous and exposed situation, 
and felt somewhat alarmed when I found so many of 
us totally disabled by intoxication. I tried, however, 
to quiet their noise, but in so doing I endangered my 
own safety. As I held two of them apart, one in one 
hand, the other in the other, the third, an old rman, 
came behind and made a thrust at my back witha 
knife, which I very narrowly avoided.” 

The last instance we shall give is one in which the 
crime of drunkenness produces self-destruction : — 
** Net-no-kwa, at Mackinac, was a very promising and 
highly-respected young man of the Ottowaws, who shot 
himself in the Indian burying-ground. He had, for 
the first time, drank to intoxication ; and in the alien- 
ation of mind produced by the liquor, had torn off his 
own clothes, and behaved with so much violence, that 
his two sisters, to prevent him from injuring himself 
or others, tied his hands and feet and laid him down 
in the lodge. Next morning he awoke sober, and 
being untied, went to his sisters lodge, which was 
near the burying-ground, borrowed a gun under pre- 
tence of going to shoot pigeons, and went into the 
burying-ground and shot himself. It is probable, that 
when he awoke and found himself tied, he thought he 
had done something very improper in his drunkenness, 
and to relieve himself from the pressure of shame and 
mortification had ended his days by violence.” 

We have selected from the scanty records of savage 
life these striking examples of the effects of drunken- 
ness, to point out how the same vice produces exactly 
the same eyils in what is called civilized life. The 
evils in the latter case are indeed aggravated by the 
constant facility for induigence in the vice. The gin- 
shop is ever open to the habitual drunkard, who, day 
by day, exchanges his property for the fatal stimulant, 
till he sinks into the grave a prey to incurable disease 
and hopeless poverty. The lodge of the white trader 
is open once or twice a year to the passionate Indian, 
who at once sacrifices the labour of weeks for a day’s 
indulgence, and then returns to his woods, naked and 
starving, to obtain another load of skins for the same 
fraudulent traffickers. The immediate effects in each 
case are too often the same,—frightful improvidence, 
robbery, murder, and self-destruction. 

Are the fearful and disgusting forms in which the 
vice of drunkenness is exhibited in Hogarth’s ‘ Gin 
Lane’ exaggerated? We think not. The same crime 
and the same wretchedness may not be huddled to- 
gether in one spot; but there is abundant evidence to 
show, that, wherever drunkenness habitually prevails, 
the same tragical scenes,—the same in kind, however 
they may differ in degree,—are presented. We have 
already given Charles Lamb’s description of this print, 
* full of strange images of death ;’—we refer our 
readers to that description *. 

We have always considered it one of the greatest 
merits of Hogarth, that he not only tells the story of his 
pictures with incomparable effect, but that the stories 
themselves are truths. They are not always, nor perhaps 
often, pleasing truths ; but still they are truths of much 
more value to us than they were to the contemporaries 
of the artist. They probably admired chiefly the tact 

* Vol. iii, p. 122. 
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with which the painter had hit off the manners of the 
day; while to ws they have the grave historical value of 
materials which afford us an insight we could not other- 
wise obtain into the condition, habits, and pursuits of 
the people in a past age. Putting before ourselves the 
picture of ‘Gin Lane’ under this view, who is not 
constrained to ask,—‘ In what were the days of our 
fathers better than our own?” None can lament more 
deeply than ourselves the scale on which habits of in- 
temperance are exhibited in this country, and the faci- 
lities which are afforded for the indulgence of such 
habits. We have never, however, subscribed to the jus- 


tice of the outery against the increased intemperance of 


the age beyond all former ages. Our wood cut may be 
accepted as one proof to the contrary; if only as show- 
ing that the intemperance of the people was as much a 
subject of satire and complaint eighty years ago as it is 
at present. Compared with the amount of the popula- 
tion, the quantity of intoxicating liquors consumed now 
is much less than in the time of Hogarth; and the 
number of places for the sale of such liquors has equally 
decreased. ‘There are twe other points also which are 
of great importance in this comparison. The number 
of Aabitual drunkards has actually diminished, as consi- 
dered with a view to the increase of the population ; 
and the habitual drunkards are now more exclusively 
in the very lowest class of society than at any former 
period. On referring to the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee for Inquiry into Drunkenness, we find 
our impressions on these points substantiated by the 
statements of those witnesses who appear to possess the 
largest amount of practical knowledge on the subject. 
We could quote much interesting information illustra- 
tive of the view we have taken; but what will suit our 
immediate purpose of commenting upon Hogarth’s 
print, is to avail ourselves of the speech of Lord Chol- 
mondeley, as given in the ‘ Parliamentary History,’ 
vol. xii. p. 1213, to furnish a short account of the various 
liquor acts previously to 1743, in connexion with the 
evidence of Mr. Francis Place before the Committee, 
with reference to the legislative measures taken about 
the epoch of Hogarth’s picture, with a view of placing 
a check on the evil of drunkenness. 

Lord Cholmondeley, after dwelling on the inefficacy 
of direct legislation on the subject, and affirming that 
sp'rits would certainly be obtained from abroad, if the 
manufacture were prohibited at home, proceeds to state 
that the consumption of French brandy was very large 
during the reign of Charles IT., and excited some discon- 
tent, it being thought that the nation lost by not distil- 
ling at home. Charles granted to a company the privi- 
lege of distilling brandy from wine and malt. After the 
Revolution of 1688, when French commerce was prohi- 
bited, any one was left free to set up a distillery, 
provided ten days’ notice was given to the Excise. 

This measure much increased the consumption of 
home-made spirits ; and the farmers in particular were 
sensibly benefited by it. The act, which was at first 
made for five years, was continued for one year longer 
and then expired. In an act passed the very next year, 
8th and 9th of William III., a clause was inserted, by 
which any person might, on giving ten days’ notice to 
the Commissioners of Excise, carry on the business of a 
distiller. 

The trade being thus free, many persons of London 
and Westminster entered upon it with zeal; and it was 
prosecuted with success, although strong efforts were 
made by the Vintners’ Company to retain it in their 
own hands. In the Mutiny Act, passed the first year 
of George I., the houses of distillers, who did not allow 
of tippling in their houses, were expressly excepted from 
being burdened with the quartering of soldiers. At a still 
later period, the legislature continued to indicate their 
desire of encouraging the British distillery. In the 
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12th of George I. it was enacted that, if any merchant- 
importer should refuse to pay the duties for wines, as 
being damaged, corrupt, or unmerchantable, which, by 
a former act, were in that case to be staved and de- 
stroyed, the Commissioners of the Customs might cause 
such wines to be put into warehouses, and publicly sold 
in order to be distilled into brandy, or made into vinegar. 

Under these repeated favours and encouragements 
the British distillery flourished, and increased to a 
great degree; so that the home manufacture not 
only greatly lessened the importation of foreign 
spirits, but great quantities were exported yearly to 
to Africa and other places. In the mean time an evil 
imperceptibly arose from what in all other trades is an 
adlvantage: our distillers became so expert in their 
business, and sold their manufactures so cheap, that our 
poor began to drink it extravagantly, and to commit 
frequent debauches in it, to the destruction of their 
health, their morals, and their industry. This evil 
became at last so great that it gave a violent turn to the 
temper of the legislature; and nothing could satisfy it 
but a total prohibition of all compound spirits, which 
were the most palatable, and, consequently, most used, 
as well as abused, by our poor. This occasioned the 
law of the 2nd of George II., by which a duty of 5s, 
per gallon, over and above all other duties, was laid on 
all compound spirits ; and every retailer of such spirits 
was obliged to have a licence, and to pay 20/. yearly for 
the same. This was really a total prohibition of any 
man’s retailing such spirits in an open and fair manner ; 
but many continued to do it privately, and the law was 
evaded by making and retailing a simple sort of spirit, 
in derision called “* Parliament Brandy,” so that the 
debauching in spirituous liquors continued as general 
among the poor as ever. The law was therefore in- 
effectual: the farmers complained, and the legislature 
again took another violent turn. In the 6th year of 
George II.’s reign the preceding act was repealed, 
“without making any regulation for preventing the 
excessive use of such liquors.” This, says Lord Chol- 
mondeley, of course produced a very bad effect: the 
poor being restored to their liberty of getting drunk as 
usual, like men set free from a gaol they made a most 
extravagant use of that liberty ; and this revived in the 
legislature a temper more violent than ever against the 
use of any sort of spirituous liquors. An act was 
passed in the 9th year of George II. by which the 
retailing of spirituous liquors of any kind was in effect 
absolutely prohibited. 

“ The impossibility of executing this law,” said Lord 
Cholmondeley, “* was foretold, both within doors and 
without; butso furious was our zeal, that no heed was 
given to such prophecies. What was the consequence ? 
No man could—no man would—observe the law; and 
it gave such a turn to the spirit of the peop!e, that no 
man could with safety venture to become an informer. 
Even the very commencement of the law exposed us 
to the danger of a rebellion: an insurrection of the 
populace was threatened—nay, the government had in- 
formation of its being actually designed, and very wisely 
ordered the troops to be ordered out and paraded in the se- 
veral places where the mob was likely to assemble, which, 
perhaps, prevented a great deal of bloodshed ; and the 
law began to be executed without any forcible opposition. 
As there were multitudes of offenders, there was pre- 
sently a multitude of informations ; but as soon as any 
man was known to be an informer he was assaulted and 
pelted by the mob wherever they could meet with him. 
A noble peer was obliged to open his gates to one of 
these unfortunate creatures, in order to protect him 
from the mob, who were in full cry, and would probably 
have torn him in pieces if they could have laid hold of 
him, for they had before actually murdered one of these 
informers.” 
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It appeared also that even magistrates endangered 
their safety by the exhibition of zeal in the execution of 
this law; and between intimidation and the expenses 
of prosecuting, it became a dead letter: the people, 
according to the statements of the noble speaker, be- 
came more than ever addicted to the excessive use of 
ardent spirits. 

In the evidence of Mr. Place, to which we have 
alluded, it is shown that within the period embraced in 
the preceding statement, that is in the year 1736, a re- 
port was made at Hicks’s Hall by eight justices, who 
were appointed to make inquiry into the subject, that 
within Westminster, Holborn, the Tower, and Finsbury 
divisions, exclusive of London and Southwark, there 
were 7044 houses and shops in which spirituous liquors 
were sold. ‘They believed this short of the true number, 
and computed that there were not less than 20,000 such 
houses within the bills of mortality. I‘ was considered, 
at the same time, as a low estimate, that there were 
20,000 other such shops in England alone. At a 
period about ten years subsequent, and therefore more 
nearly approaching to the date of our picture, a report, 
probably more authentic, made by the magistrates to a 
Committee of Parliament, states positively that there 
were 12,000 gin-sellers in the metropolis, exclusive of 
the city and Southwark ; and the Bishop of Salisbary, 
in his speech, says that there were 7044 licensed for 
spirits, and 3007 alehouses ; and that boards were put 
up inscribed with “ You may here get drunk for one 
penny ; dead drunk for twopence ; and have clean straw 
fur nothing*.” The report last adduced confirms the 
preceding statement, that there were 20,000 houses and 
shops for drinking within the bills of mortality. On 





authority, at least equally certain, the Population Re- 
turns for 1831, we find that the number of public- 
houses and gin-shops within the largest extent of the 
metropolis, did not exceed 500(),—an amazing difference, 


which allowing for the greater extent of these establish- 
ments in the present time, would hardly allow us to 
imagine that the people are more addicted to intem- 
perance now than they were ninety years since. 

We shall not arrive at any better conclusion in behalf 
of the habits of the people in Hogarth’s days, as com- 
pared with our own, if we simply consider the quantities 
consumed at the respective periods. It appeared, from 
the investigations of a Committee of the House ot Com- 
mons, that, in 1742, 19,000,000 gallons of spirits were 
made from malt, and 800,000 gallons from foreign ma- 
terials, in England and Wales. It does not appear that 
any of this quantity was exported. Now we find that 
the British and Foreign spirits retained in this country 
for home comsumption, in 1833, amounted to no more 
than 26,770,000 gallons ; whereas, if to the account for 
1742 we add about 3,000,000 gallons of foreign spirits, 
and consider that the population has doubled since that 
period, not less than 46,000,000 gallons would be re- 
quired if the people were not more temperate in 1833 
than in 1742, 

The low price at which gin could be obtained at the 
earlier period was, doubtless, a principal cause of its ex- 
tensive use. The prices of gin were thus stated by Lord 
Carteret: gallon, 2s. to 2s, 8d.; quart, 6d. to 8d.; and 
so down to a farthing’s worth, 

The state of the population of London at the present 
time, with regard to open drunkenness, is by no means 
satisfactory, although, compared with the numbers of 
the inhabitants, it cannot be called very large. In 
1831, there were taken up in the metropolis, in a state 
of drunkenness, and brought before the magistrates, 
5420 males and 2146 females: in 1832, 4893 males 
and 2041 females ; and in 1833, 7535 males and 3858 
females. The number discharged, when sober, by the 
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follows :—1831, 14,328 males, 9,459 females; in 1832, 
15,411 males and 10,291 females; and in 1833, 
10,733 males and 7,754 females. The total numbers 
taken up in a state of intoxication were, therefore, for 
1831, 31,353; 1832, 32,636; and for 1833, 29,880, 
This is a formidable statement, but the amount is not 
so frightful when it is analysed. It is 81 per day, 
which in a population of 1,776,500 souls, a twenty-fifth 
part of whom are soldiers, sailors, and wayfarers, is one 
in about 22,000. It might be supposed, from the great 
publicity of gin-shops, that they are everywhere in- 
creasing. This is not the case. By an Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed a few years since, security was given to the 
traders in liquors to carry on their business without 
interruption, as long as they adhered to certain regula- 
tions. They have been therefore enabled to attract the 
passengers by displays of finery which did not formerly 
exist. We do not think the evil is greater for this 
display. 

We believe, then, that the progress of education, and 
of good morals, which are the result of education, have 
diminished the amount of intoxication since the days of 
Hogarth. But at the same time we cannot doubt that 
the individual cases of crime and suffering produced by 
indulgence in ardent spirits especially are as horrible 
as any represented in Hogarth’s ‘Gin Lane.’ The 
evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee is 
conclusive on this point, though it certainly does not 
show that the aggregate amount of this vice has in 
creased. We shall select one most striking instance of 
these individual horrors. 

Mr. Broughton, one of the magistrates of Worship 
street Police-office, detailed before the late Committee 
the following particulars as to the degraded condition in 
which he found a family, who might have been highly 
respectable, and surrounded with comforts and luxuries, 
but for the vice of intoxication. This family consisted 
of a man and his wife, and four children. Mr. 
Broughton says :—‘ There was no bed in their room, 
but a few old rags in the corner into which they were 
huddled. I found that the woman, two years before, 
had borne a most respectable character; the man was 
a mechanic, and could earn, certainly, two guineas a 
week. With the property which had been left to him- 
self and his wife he might have been in possession of 
an income of 200/. a year.” Their eldest son was an 
intelligent lad of ten years old, and from him Mr, 
Broughton obtained additional information as to the 
helpless state of misery into which the family had falleu. 
“J found,” he says, “ that the woman regularly rose 
from the rags on which she slept: the father, the wife, 
and the baby, slept together on one batch of rags, and 
the others huddled up in a corner, without any rags at 
all; and the father and mother went immediately into 
the gin-shop, and the same gin-shop. I had the keeper 
of the gin-shop before me; it was kept by a woman, 
and she certainly seemed ashamed of it. And the boy 
described his mother as getting up and going into the 
gin-shop; and the biggest boy then went out into the 
market, and tried to get a few pence by holding horses, 
leaving the other children to wander about, and pick 
up cabbage-leaves, and so on, to eat; they never were 
washed ; they never were carried to a church: and the 
whole of this was brought on by drinkiag. The man 
shook like an aspen leaf, and the woman was reduced 
to the greatest state of misery and wretchedness; she 
had scarcely a rag on. I believe she had not undressed 
herself for many months ; and they had become addicted 
to these habits; and then, when his money was all ex- 
hausted, the man went to work; but there was no 
money expended on the education of the children, and 
they had never been washed. They were like a dog 
and whelps; they all lay down together and got up 
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could be nothing, if left to themselves, but thieves ; 
and that was brought on by habitual spirit-drinking, 
first taking possession of the mother, and then the 
husband got into the practice ; and there was no break- 
fast ever had, and no tea: there was not one of the 
comforts or conveniences of civilized life.” Nothing in 
* Gin Lane’ could be worse than this. 


One of the means which the good sense and benevo- 
lent feelings of some real benefactors of their race have 
devised for the repression and final removal of the 
miseries which drunkenness produces, has been the 
formation of Temperance Societies. 

These praiseworthy institutions commenced in the 
United States. Before the influence of Temperance 
Societies had been attended by the successful results 
which have since followed their introduction in the 
United States, the consumption of ardent spirits an- 
nually for 12,000,000 inhabitants, was estimated at 
45,000,000 gallons. The expense to the consumers 
was not less than 35,000,000 dollars. The propor- 
tion of persons dying directly and notoriously of 
drunkenness and long-continued habits of intempe- 
rance was one in twenty-four, or 10,000 in the course 
of every year. The amount expended in ardent spirits 
would, if invested in the best manner, have called 
forth ten times the amount of productive labour that 
it did when thus misused. No tax can be more op- 
pressive or ruinous than this, levied by a tyrannical 
habit. So grievously did the Americans suffer from it, 
that they organised an opposition to this destructive 
system, which is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable 
examples of national energy on record. The American 
Temperance Society was formed in February, 1826. 
In 1830 it had 1605 minor societies, acting in concert 
with the parent establishment. The basis on which 


they were established was entire abstinence from ardent 


spirits. Within four years after the formation of the 
first society, 160,000 had become members of the 
various auxiliaries, and their influence was in operation 
amongst every class of the community. Societies were 
formed by females, by the young, by mechanics, by 
apprentices, by people of colour, in churches, and by 
soldiers and sailors. The effect of this great combi- 
nation soon diminished the numbers of distillers and 
of dealers in ardent spirits. In four years 667 dealers 
had withdrawn from trade. In one year after the 
establishment of a Temperance Society in the State of 
New York, thirty-five distilleries had discontinued their 
operations. % 

In Sandy Hill, New York, where twenty licences had 
been previously granted, two only were required. In 
some places the retail trade had entirely ceased. The 
importations of foreign distilled spirits, which in 1827 
amounted to 4,847,258 gallons, for the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1829, had diminished to 2,515,878 gallons, a 
diminution of nearly one-half, although Temperance 
Societies had not acquired the power which they have 
since done in checking the use of spirits. At the same 
time the consumption of domestic spirits was every- 
where less. In 1826, 114,277 gallons were brought 
into Fredericksburgh by water; in the year ending 
July, 1830, 52,621 gallons. From August 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1828, the quantity of whiskey that passed Utica 
on the canal was 1,053,305 gallons; during the same 
months in 1829, only 345,159 gallons. A great in- 
crease had taken place in these corresponding periods of 
the quantity of wheat and flour passing along the canal. 
In 1828, 2,714,204 gallons were inspected in the west 
district of the States; in 1829, 1,822,400 gallons. The 
consumption of the whole population had diminished 
one-third. An amount of 7,800,000 dollars was saved 
in the consumption of this pernicious article. At 
this early period of the existence of Temperance So- 
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cieties, 700 cases were mentioned of the reformation of 
habitual drinkers. 

Four years later, i. e. about seven years after the for- 
mation of the first society, the effects which had been 
produced in the States were still more important. Five 
thousand Branch Societies had been formed, more than 
twenty of which embraced a whole State as their sphere 
of action ; and they included among their members men 
of the first rank and character in America. The whole 
number of members amuunted to a million. The sixth 
Annual Report of the General Society stated that 2000 
persons had discontinued the business of distilling ; 
more than 6000 had given up the retail trade ; and 5000 
drunkards had left off their habits of intoxication, and 
become sober men. Seven hundred vessels, visiting 
every clime, made long voyages without supplies of 
spirits being given to their crews; the result of which 
was proved to be beneficial to the men, who enjoyed 
improved health, and advantageous to the community 
generally, as the risk from accident being diminished, 
the premium paid on insuring vessels which took no 
ardent spirits was less than the ordinary rate. The same 
improvement was also said to be visible in the character, 
and habits, and mental and bodily constitution of the 
inhabitants of many villages, manufacturing establish- 
ments, and the whole mass of the population generally. 

The example of America has been communicated to 
this country. Temperance Societies have been very 
generally formed here, upon the same principle of entire 
abstinence from spirits. ‘The success of these societies 
has not been so great here as in the United States— 
perhaps because the evil to be arrested was not so 
general. The number of members belonging to Tem- 
perance Societies in England and Wales, according to 
the * British and Foreign Temperance Herald’ for 
February, 1835, is 106,945. The Society is making 
considerable exertions to increase this number; and, 
from a document in the same publication, we perceive 
that 2326 adhered to the temperance plan in the month 
of January. In Lancashire there are 29,198 members ; 
Yorkshire 12,045 ; Cornwall 10,575; Middlesex 7,158 ; 
Gloucestershire 4,170; Somersetshire 3,628; Durham 
3,308; Cumberland 3,047 ; Devonshire 2,359 ; Cheshire 
2,341; Warwickshire 2050; Surrey 2,039. None of 
the remaining twenty-eight counties contain 2000 
members ; and Wales possesses only 1864. 

But temperance societies, however valuable they may 
be as examples of what may be effected by a prudent 
abstinence from a pernicious indulgence, are not likely, 
in this country, to be the main cause of the establish- 
ment of universal habits of sobriety. That good will be 
effected by the general progress of education, which will 
lead all men to cultivate intellectual pleasures instead 
of those which are merely sensual. Education, and the 
refinement which it produces, has already rooted out 
the vice of drunkenness among the higher classes. By 
the same means must the work of improvement be 
effected among other orders of society. There is, how- 
ever, a peculiar difficulty in directing education to this 
end amongst those addicted to habits of intemperate 
drinking. With them, the craving appetite for drink is 
paramount in its demands. The education of children 
cannot go on, because the resources for education are 
swallowed up by the selfish and slavish habit of intoxica- 
tion. Faculties, which might be reared up into useful- 
ness and become an honour to society, must run to 
weeds and rankness, and prove utterly unprofitable to 
their possessor, and a bane to the community, because 
a father must first indulge in degrading gratifica- 
tions. The consequence is well pointed out by: Mr, 
Collins, of Glasgow *, that “‘ children who have dranken 
parents are generally worthless and profligate; the 
incessant action of evil example being constantly before 

* Evidence before the Committee on Inquiry into Drunkenness,' 
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them, counteracts the effects of education which we 
gratuitously furnish to them.” 

Such is the hopeless misery into which drunkenness 
plunges families and generations. On the other hand, 
it is gratifying to observe that education is actively at 
work in improving the general character of the great 
mass of the people. For the last thirty years they 
have been steadily making progress. This fact is sup- 
ported by a number of highly-respectable men, some 
of whom were examined last year before the Committee 
on Drunkenness. Mr. Francis Place, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the past and present condition of the 
working men of London, shows that their ametioration 
in this respect is beyond a doubt. In his evidence before 
the Committee, Mr. Place says:—“t I can remember 
the time when in almost every printing-office there was 
a bottle of rum, and the workmen served themselves 
with it, and kept a score agaitfist themselves. I re- 
member when almost every tailor’s shop in Lotidon 
had a bottle of gin, and the man who kept the score 
for the publican was paid by having a glass out of a 
certain quantity. I know that now there is no such 
thing, and that there has not for many years been a 
rum-bottle in a printer's office, nor a gin-bottle ina 
tailor’s shop. I know that at one time it was the com- 
mon practice for journeymen of different descriptions, 
as they went to their work before six o'clock in the 
morning, to drink purl and gin; it was the common 
practice for every workman to have a pennyworth of 
hot purl and a half-pennyworth of gin before work, 
and this inevitably muddled them. There is no such 
thing now.” Mr. Place is of opinion that the drunken 
part of the community has separated very much from 
the orderly portion, just as is the case with thieves and 
honest men. Again, in his evidence, Mr. Place says : 
—** Thirty or forty years ago almost every journeyman 
and workman got drunk when he had the means; they 
were not to be compared with the men of the present 
day. I can give you a reference to large manufacturers 
about London who would satisfy you of their tempe- 
rance as compared with former times. If you look to 
the Report of the Committee on Combinations, in 1824, 
you will find the names of Mr. Galloway, Mr. Donkin, 
Mr. Bramah, Mr. Maudsley, and Mr. Hague, engineers, 
employing large numbers of men, and of Mr. Richard 
Taylor, of the city of London, printer, who at that time 
gave evidence of the general improvement of the work- 
ing people, and the increase of temperance among them. 
These respectable men, with a number of others, would 
now come before you, and show that there has been a 
steady improvement in soberness in all those large busi- 


_hesses since 1824,” 


In the evidence of Mr. John Vousley, publican, 
Bermondsey, given before the Sale of Beer Committee 
in 1830, we see the improved habits of the people 
in regard to the use of ardent spirits accounted for. 
This individual carried on a large trade among tanners 
and fell-mongers,—men whose employments are wet and 
cold. He says,—‘* Only a few years ago there was not 
anything like what are called coffee-shops. I used to 
make a good deal of purl—I do not make any now— 
people’s tastes are altered—they frequent coffee-shops.” 
But why do people now take coffee instead of gin and 
purl, and by what process are people’s tastes altered ? 
Simply because they have been informed, and clearly 
understand, that health and comfort are secured by 
one mode, and that the practice of the other is not so 
serviceable to the body, and that it leads to habits fatal 
to their character and respectability. The great body 
of the working-classes are now in possession of elements 
of enjoyment superior to those in which they were 
formerly wont to indulge, and the range of their ex- 
perience and observation places more clearly before 


them the advantages of sobriety and regularity. As 
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Mr. Place supplies interesting evidence of the direct 
manner in which education and a love of information 
may be supposed frequently to operate, we give it here 
as an encouraging illustration of the advantage of 
directing the mind to the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge. The Committee having observed that news wag 
the chief ingredient by which curiosity might be 
awakened, Mr. Place said,—‘* I would not say that 
entirely. I think the ‘ Penny Magazine’ is an exciting 
publication. I know that if you teach ignorait men, 
especially young men, something of geography, and 
something of natural history, you give them a taste for 
reading which hardly ever leaves them. I can give 
you an instancé,—a striking one,—which may stand 
for the character of a large class as to the efficacy of @ 
little learning. I was going up Constitution Hill one 
Sunday in the spring, when the moon was up, just 
before church-time; I overheard three lads; they ap- 
peared to be what are termed serve-boys, plasterers’ 
labourers; the middle one was a lad of seventeen or 
eighteen; the other two were about fifteen or sixteen. 
I heard the eldest lad say, ‘There is the moon!’ 
‘ Yes,’ says another. ‘ The moon is round, do you not 
see ?’ said the largest boy. ‘ Yes,’ said the other. 
‘ That is a part of the solar system.’ ‘ What is that ?’ 
asked his companion. ‘ Oh, do you not know what it is ?” 
The lad then explained to them the solar system, 
beginning with the sun in the centre, and describing 
the planets, their size, distances, motions, &e. When 
[ got a little farther, some vagabonds were being 
turned out of a gin-shop, among them was a lad about 
the same age as the eldest of the three boys; he was 
three parts drunk, and began to spar in the street, 
offering obstruction, to draw the passers by to his 
folly. The inference which everybody must draw who 
had witnessed the fact is, that that lad who was teach- 
ing the solar system could not have come out of a 
gin-shop three parts drunk, so early on a Sunday 


morning, and have made the same disgraceful exhi- 
bition.” 


The companion print to Hogarth’s ‘ Gin Lane,’ is 
given in the last page of this number. ‘ Beer Street,’ 
in our opinion, is as just a satire upon one species of in- 
temperance as ‘Gin Lane’ is upon another. Mr. Mac- 
nish, in his *‘ Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ takes this viet 
of the matter. He says,—** No one has ever given the 
respective characters of the malt liquor and ardent- 
spirit drunkard with greater truth than Hogarth in his 
* Beer Alley’ and ‘ Gin Lane.’ The first is represented 
as plump, rubicund, and bloated; the second as pale, 
tottering, and emaciated, and dashed over with the 
aspect of blank despair.” ‘The “ plump, rubicund, and 
bloated” figures in ‘ Beer Street’ are as surely indica- 
tive of intemperance and consequent disease as the “ pale, 
tottering, and emaciated ” wretches of ‘Gin Lane.’ Mr, 
Macnish gives the following description of the effects 
of beer drunkenness :-— 

“ Persons addicted to malt liquors increase enor- 
mously in bulk. They become loaded with fat: their 
chin gets double or triple, the eye prominent, and the 
whole face bloated and stupid. Their cir¢eulation is 
clogged, while the pulse feels like a cord, and is full 
and labouring, but not quick. During sleep, the 
breathing is stertorous. Everything indicates an excess 
of blood ; and when a pound or two is taken away, im- 
mense relief is obtained. The blood, in such cases, is 
more dark and sizy than in the others, In seven cases 
out of ten, malt-liquor drunkards die of apoplexy or 
palsy. If they escape this hazard, swelled liver or dropsy 


nency, but the lower extremities get ultimately emaciated. 
Profuse bleedings frequently ensue from the nose, and 
save life, by emptying the blood-vessels of the brain. 

“The drunkenness in question is peculiarly of 

















carries them off. The abdomen seldom loses its promi- - 
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British growth. 'The quantity of mait-liquors whieh 
some persons will consume in a day is prodigious. 
Seven English pints is quite a common allowance ; and 
not unfrequently twice that quantity is taken without 
any perceptible effect. Many of the coal-heavers on the 
Thames think nothing of drinking daily two gallons of 
porter, especially in the summer-season, when they 
labour under profuse perspirations. 

** Both wine and malt-liquors have a greater tendency 
to swell the body than ardent spirits. They form blood 
with greater rapidity, and are altogether more nourish- 
ing. The most dreadful effects, upon the whole, are 
brought on by spirits, but drunkenness from malt- 
liquors is the most speedily fatal. The former break 
down the body by degrees; the latter operate by some 
instantaneous apoplexy or rapid inflammation.” 

Afier this description, of the accuracy of which we be- 
lieve there can be no doubt, our readers may be sur- 
prised at the gentleness with which many well-meaning 
persons treat the vice of intoxication by beer, when com- 
pared with their extreme indignation against the slightest 
approach to ardent spirits. It appears to us that this 
indignation is in some degree a mistake. The tem- 
perance societies of the United States naturally directed 
their laudable efforts to repress intemperance against 
spirits, because spirits are the common drink of their 
country. It seems to us that any resolution to avoid 
spirits, which would leave a man free to an immoderate 
use of beer, is a gross delusion. Every one knows that 
there is much mischief, if not a great deal more, in the 
tippling of the beer-shops in the country, than in the 
hasty excitement of the gin-shopof thetown. In truth, 
the efforts of all ought to be directed to the eradication 
of intemperance, whether the vehicle for intoxication be 
spirits, beer, or wine. It is not decorous now for gentle- 
men to be intoxicated. ‘Twenty years ago drunkenness 
was a 


“ gentlemanly vice.” ‘There is a print by Ho- 
garth, called ‘A Midnight Modern Conversation,’ in 
which a company, evidently of the rank of gentlemen, 
are exhibited in the most beastly state of drunkenness. 
There is nothing but their dress to distinguish these 
members of a London club from the wretched creatures 


of ‘Gin Lane.’ Such scenes long survived the time of 
Hogarth; they have now nearly vanished amongst the 
higher and middle classes. The cure of gin drunken- 
ness, and of beer-drunkenness, must be the same as 
that of wine-drunkenness ;—the cultivation of a higher 
standard of taste and morals. We trust the day is not 
far distant when ‘Gin Lane’ and ‘ Beer Street’ will re- 
cord a past state of society as much as a ‘ Midnight 
Modern Conversation.’ 

As an antidote against all intemperance, whether of 
the rich or the poor, we print an impressive paper, de- 
scriptive indeed of an imaginary case, but possessing all 
the force of truth. It is understood to be from the pen 
of the late Mr. Lamb :— 


ConFrssIons OF A DruNKARD. 


“Coup the youth to whom the flavour of his first 
wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the 
entering upon some newly-discoyered paradise, look 
into my desolation, and be made to understand what 
a dreary thing it is when a man shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eyes and a passive will— 
to see his destruction, and have no power to stop it, 
and yet to feel it all the way emanating from himself; 
to perceive all goodness emptied out of him, and yet 
not to be able to forget a time when it was otherwise ; 
to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruins : 
could he see my fevered eye,—feverish with last night's 
drinking, and feverishly looking for this night’s repe- 
tition of the fully; could he feel the body of the death 
out of which I cry hourly with feebler and feebler out- 
ery to be delivered,—it were enough to make him dash 
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the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the pride of 
its mantling temptation. 

O if a wish could transport me back to those days 
of youth when a draught from the next clear spring 
could slake any heats which summer suns and youthful 
exercise had power to stir up in the blood, how gladly 
would I return to thee, pure element, the drink of chil- 
dren, and of child-like holy hermits! In my dreams, I 
can sometimes fancy thy cool refreshment purling over 
my burning tongue. But my waking stomach rejects 
it. ‘That which refreshes innocence only makes me sick 
and faint, 

But is there no middle way betwixt total abstinence 
and the excess which kills you? For your sake, reader, 
and that you may never attain to my experience, with 
pain I must utter the dreadful truth, that there is none, 
none that I can find. In my stage of habit (I speak 
not of habits less confirmed ; for some of them I believe 
the advice to be most prudential), in the stage to which 
I have reached, to stop short of that measure which is 
sufficient to draw on torpor and sleep,—the benumbing 
apoplectic sleep of the drunkard,—is to have taken none 
at all. ‘The pain of the self-denial is all one. And 
what that is I had rather the reader should believe on 
my credit than know from his own trial. He will come 
to know it whenever he shall arrive at that state in 
which, paradoxical as it may appear, reason shall only 
visit him through intoxication: tor it is a fearful truth, 
that the intellectual faculties, by repeated acts of intem- 
perance, may be driven from their orderly sphere of 
action, their clear day-light ministeries, until they shall 
be brought at last to depend for the faint manifestation 
of their departing energies upon the returning periods 
of the fatal madness to whic. they owe their devastation. 
The drinking man is neyer less himself than during his 
sober intervals. Evil is so far his good. 

Behold me, then, in the robust period of life, reduced 
to imbecility and decay. Hear me count my gains, 
and the profits which I have derived from the midnight 
cap. 

Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy frame 
of mind and body. I was never strong, but I think 
my constitution, for a weak one, was as happily exempt 
from the tendency to any malady as it was possible to 
be. I scarce knew what it was to ail anything. Now, 
except when I am losing myself in a sea of drink, I am 
never free from those uneasy sensations in head and 
stomach which are so much worse to bear than any 
definite pains and aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the 
morning, summer and winter. I awoke refreshed, and 
seldom without some merry thoughts in my head, or 
some piece of a song to welcome the new-born day. 
Now, the first feeling which besets me, afier stretching 
out the hours of 1ecumbence to their last possible extent, 
is a furecast ofthe wearisome day that lies before me, 
with a secret wish that I could have lain on still or 
never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confu- 
sion, the trouble, and obscure perplexity of an ill dream. 
In the day-time I stumble upon dark mountains. 

Business, which, though never particularly adapted 
to my nature, yet as something of necessity to be gone 
through, and therefore best undertaken with cheerful- 
ness, I used to enter upon with some degree of alacrity, 
now wearies, affrights, perplexes me. I fancy all sorts 
of discouragements, and am ready to give up an occu- 
pation which gives me bread from a harassing conceit 
of incapacity. The slightest commission given me by 
a friend, or any small duty which I have to perform 
for myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, &c., haunts 
me as a labour impossible to be got*through. So much 
the springs of action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my intercourse 
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with mankind. I dare not promise that a friend’s 
honour, or his cause, would be safe in my keeping if I 
were put to the expense of any manly resolution in 
defending it. So much the springs of moral action are 
deadened within me. 

My favourite occupations in times past now cease to 
entertain. I can do nothing readily. Application, for 
ever so short a time, kills me. This poor abstract of 
my condition was penned at Jong intervals, with scarcely 
any attempt at connexion of thought, which is now 
difficult to me. . 

The noble passages which formerly delighted me in 
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history, or poetic fiction, now only draw a few weak 
tears allied to dotage. My broken and dispirited 
nature seems to sink before anything great and admi- 
rable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, for any cause or 
none. It is inexpressible how much this infirmity adds 
to sense of shame, and a general feeling of deteriora- 
tion. 

These are some of the instances concerning which I 
may say with truth that it was not always so with me. 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any further? 
or is this disclosure sufficient ?” 
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